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their form and pressure to genius, let me once
more draw a slight parrallel between the ancient
and modern stage, the stages of Greece and of
England. The Greeks were polytheists; their
religion was local; almost the only object of all
their knowledge, art and taste, was their gods;
and, accordingly, their productions were, if the
expression may be allowed, statuesque, whilst
those of the moderns are picturesque. The
Greeks reared a structure, which in its parts,
and as a whole, fitted the mind with the calm
and elevated impression of perfect beauty and
symmetrical proportion. The moderns also pro-
duced a whole, a more striking whole: but it
was by blending materials and fusing the parts
together. And as the Pantheon is to York
Minster or Westminster Abbey, so is Sophocles
compared with Shakespeare; in the one a
completeness, a satisfaction, an. excellence, on
which the mind rests with complacency; in
the other a multitude of interlaced materials,
great and little, magnificent and mean, accom-
panied, indeed, with the sense of a falling short
of perfection, and yet, at the same time, so
promising of our social and individual progression,
that we would not, if we could, exchange it
for that repose of the mind which dwells on
the forms of symmetry in the acquiescent admi-
ration of grace. This general characteristic of
the ancient and modern drama might be illus-
trated by a parallel of the ancient and modern
music; the one consisting of melody arising
from a succession only of pleasing sounds, the
modern embracing harmony also, the result of
combination and the effect of a whole.